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ARCHITECTS ON ART 


URING a panel meeting at a New Orleans convention of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Architects, several architects brought forth certain 

ideas which are equally as applicable to other fields of art as they are to 

architecture. The panel, whose members were three noted architects from 

three radically different cities—Charles A. Pratt of Vancouver, B. C., Wil- 

liam L. Pereira of Los Angeles, and Minoru Yamaski of Detroit—discussed 

theories of design. Differing in the aspects they discussed, there was com- 

mon agreement on certain fundamentals, all of which could well be pon- 
dered by many writing poetry today. 

Mr. Pereira, calling for greater reliance on the art of architecture, for 
example declared: “We are so afraid of being labeled artists that we are in 
danger of becoming only artisans”; and that unless architects exercised 
greater creativity they might easily be replaced by more efficient devices 
than the divining rod and slide rule. It should not require too much reflection 
to note that many poets today have concentrated on the craft of versifica- 
tion and have become slaves to a manner, and are overly concerned with 
how lines are worded rather than with what they communicate. And 
a further Pereira injunction was that the architect (no less than the poet), 
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must not “turn the mirror” so exclusively on himself that his product 
“amounts to little more than self-portraits.” There is seldom a week when 
the Editors of SPIRIT, through its Bureau of Criticism, does not have to 
point out to aspiring poets the fact that poetry, a fine art, demands univer- 
sality, that it is, just as is architecture, not a private but a public function. 
Obviously from the seeds of personal experience a poem arises, but its fruits 
must be the enjoyment of its readers. And not merely the gratification the 
poet gains through self-expression. The desire to write a poem alone is 
never sufficient since above all he must have not only something to express 
which is uniquely his but which will enlist the reader’s interest. The archi- 
tect, of course, is in a different position. He may abandon beauty for func- 
tionalism and if his structure serves it purpose while offending the taste of 
many, at least his work has it uses. But the purpose of a poem primarily 
concerns readers—a fact too often ignored by the obscurantists. 

Concerned with the effect of changing environment on the architect, 
Mr. Pratt deplored what he called a decline of the romantic spirit amid the 
rise of scientific rationalism. “We can recognize and applaud the creative 
role of the scientist but I hate to think of our losing a great attribute of our 
forefathers—romanticism.” He elaborated very much in terms of Helen 
C. White's analysis of SPIRIT’s poetic principles: “SPIRIT seeks to do jus- 
tice to two realities, both indispensable to poetic creation, realities which 
never should have been set in opposition to each other—the individual con- 
sciousness and the relation of that consciousness to the world without.” 
There is a balance, an im medias res, which architects (poets, sculptors, 
painters and composers) should employ. 

Mr. Yamasaki, who has won acclaim in his profession for incorporating 
classic beauty in contemporary structures, reported that today’s “chaotic 
society” could only be further harmed by having its discordance reflected 
in architecture: “We must be concerned that our buildings do not pick up 
this quality and turn it back into our lives.” Instead he advocated one of 
his preoccupations, “serenity” and the quality of “delight” evocation. Meas- 
ured by such standards, too many poets and indeed writers of all types are 
concerned with the diametric opposite. Their argument is that confusion 
and chaos is demanded in order that we may have a true picture of our 
world today. Yet strangely enough exceedingly few people, if any, are 
prepared to adopt such goals for themselves. Indeed their efforts are di- 
rected, no matter how inadequately, to bring what order is possible into 
their lives. To aid them in reaching this end certainly all artists might well 
devote themselves instead of pursuing each new fad that leads to further 
alienation of their followers. 
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BEHEST FOR LARK 


When I am gone remember this of me. 
I have loved you with a certainty 
To make of even death a fonder ghost! 


I have loved you with the singing word— 
Inheritor of air and wing of bird— 
And leave it to the lark to bear me out! 


I do hereby bequeath to every flower 
The beauty and the wonder of the hour 
We two have shared. Beloved, do not say 


I died for I shall love you better far 
From the threshold of. the littlest star! 
Death comes nigh and levels all our thought; 


Yet should a kinder Heaven hear me sing 
I might for beggar’s robe withal be king! 
FRANCESCA GULI. 


BEHIND THE FOCUS OF THE EYES 


Behind the focus of the eyes 
lies vision’s meaning 
for the anguished and the wise. 


Beyond the hearing, past the sound 
is found the dream: 
there hunts the angry hound. 


And past the locus of the sense 
fence and wall protect 
achievement of experience, 


protect the privacy of mind. 
Bind and secure 
the treasure, this burden I find. 
R. J. SCHOECK. 
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AIRPORT INTERLUDE 


“Flight Twenty-six Now Ready at Gate Three.” 
As if attempting to negate the aura 

Of shared intensity, each traveler bears 

His luggage of aloofness with the grace 

That best becomes his presence. Mankind sits 
Guardedly between flights, familiar masks 
Put on. I jiggle at a phone of intellect 
Behind my book, knowing full well I wear 
My nonchalance like low-grade muskrat 
Where even finest mink would be 

An insult to divine intelligence. 


“Flight Thirty-five Ready at Gate Thirteen.” 
Father and little son shake hands to cover 
Daedalus’ yearning loins, Icarus in shorts and Eton 
Trying on the vast improbable wings, 

Mutual fear fencing with curiosity. 


Immunizing tweed and safe gray flannel 

Costume the players of the commonplace 

Unruffled average man. Do we not sense 

As one this understatement of tumult 

Humming adventure through the tight-strung flesh? 


“Flight One-eighteen Arriving at Gate Nine.” 

The scene demands a few small courtesies: 

“Good luck,” a generous tip, and ladies first. 
Line-perfect and with candid artistry, 

The parts almost convince. To be ourselves 

Crying our loves, saluting the beloved 

Earth with some foolish farewell gesture, 

Would close the show, bankrupting the humbled cast. 


“Flight Twenty-three Delayed Till Eight-fifteen.” 
In this half-hour before my plane is due, 

Your shy smile, loosing a cryptic message, 
Moves me to order coffee at your table. 

Quips, idle questions: “Mars? Utopia— 














Oh, San Francisco?” Yes indeed, it is 
A perfect day for travel. Made to order! 


(“Flight Ninety-fwe Now Leaving for the Sun.”) 
Nothing can beat flying to get you there 
Safely, I always say. No sugar, thank you. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 





A PRIMER OF AUSTERITY 


This is a way of learning: perplexity 

Is first. The letters of our private alphabet 
Are written in fire, but written in Sanskrit too. 
They burn us and elude us. We must wait. 


At last to our surprise, we read with ease 
The secrets of the word, the heart’s disguise. 


This is a way of risking: we must say 
Goodbye to childhood now, discovering 

The form beneath the fact, the skeleton 

Where all the blossoms of our yearning hang. 


Knowing that death must surely overtake 
The word made flesh, we build a brave mystique. 


This is a way of dancing: balances 
Begin beyond the music, and we see 
The angels of precision, always there, 
Sovereign, swift, serene: dare not betray 


The discipline that frees us, if we will, 
From the drab re-enacting of the fall. 


We acquire recognitions: the nature of dancers 

Is to blaze like prisms, to stab us like the rose 

With transience, and to stain our memory h 
With grief born of ineptitude in praise. 


A way of learning, risking, dancing, of being brave, 
Is the last of the long barre practice, is love. 
BETTE RICHART. 
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AXIS 


And I said to the April wind: Come sweep me clean, 
here where the torn magnolia stands knee-deep in flowers 
and willows trail their unprotected plumes 

across bare winter greed in ambuscade. 


The branch is dry that shored my brimming south 
pouring its sweet decay on earth and air, 

and frost that kills and cleanses has returned 

to burn my thousand wounds to senselessness. 


I shall not grieve for summer ghosts that mock 
my orchard dreams along the slopes of noon: 
Disorder in the seasons is my pole 
who walk the eerie borders of this fallout world. 
SISTER MARY GILBERT, S.N.J.M. 


IN SEASONS ALL: ALL SOULS’ NOVEMBER 
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The year was instant-aged 

turned April to November. 

He, the priest, who in remembrance of the dead, 
lived on over-spreading coasts of light 

went forth and left the darkness here— 

He met each presence with channels free 

to joy and grief 

but going closed the shores to me. 


As liturgical rivers engrave the stones 

his sojourn was the harmony 

of hands that changed the bread 

and marked the lives of men. 

With breath that scored the will of God— 
legibly like the metric flight of birds— 

he was the silence of love 

when he touched the hands of God 

each day. 








There are threads of music 

that ascend to the everlasting— 

gossamer as the spun-miracles from thistle to thistle, 
or like the field-sparrow’s song in moonlight, 
impressively sweet but seldom heard. 

It is woven in minor modes 

for this telephony. 


In seasons all, All Souls’ November, 
I fashion from memories 
a receiver for the secret audition. 


Listen . . . this music! 
It might be conjured in the mirages of dreams. 
Listen! 


Life is a listening for this music. 
EDNA MEUDT. 


GARDEN NIGHT 


Maples, willows and the Ginko, 
My garden walls, 

Are now stir-shadows in the dark. 
Night killed the colors of the day. 
The lawn is roughed black, 
Where I and silence sit. 


Gem-flicking firmament, far canope, 

is miniatured 

Within this tree-walled speck of space, 
By imitating fire-fly, 

Circling star-flash near, 

That I could hold or kill. 


Fire from head-spin mystery above 
And fly-spark space 
Around my face, closed off by leaves, 
Bewilder me. But who can love 
And understand life 
In full peace without God’s eyes? 
LIVINGSTON WELCH. 
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CONNOTATIONS 


The mind must read the world somehow 

In shapeshifts of the sky or sea 

Or such a dear simplicity 

As any common firefly 

Or dreams that leave transparent pain 

Upon the mapways of the brain. 

The mind must read the world . . . somehow. 


And if the mind reads well enough 
To translate star and bush and bird 
Into the fragile words of love 
Then it will slowly learn to see 
All beauties of the world must be 
But connotations of one Word. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


LECTURE: WOMEN’S CLUB 


The suit is dark blue pin stripe, discreet, 
with matching tie; 

the breast pocket corner of a handkerchief 
does nothing to deny 


gentility is at the lectern. Noble, 
austere and kind 

the face. Detergent-clean, and homey, 
the sober mind. 


He declaims on modern fiction. Quote: 
there is not 

a single novelist of promise—I regret— 
in the whole lot 


of young writers. Chastely he raises the glass 
of water to his lips. 
Gently he confides a secret, poising 
the finger tips 
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as if for invocation. The reason writers fail 
in the U. S. A. 

is because they do not write of happy people. 
(Beer ads display.) 


Intoxicated by the mellow voice, benignity of smile 
and wistful pause, 

the women’s club responds with clucking nods 

and gloved applause. 


So he returns to his plastic tower, and they 
to the book mart fete 
to purchase his American dream (and autographed ) 
four ninety-eight. 
SISTER MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


FIRST DAY—FIRST JOB 


The Library is deep 

Tall squares of quiet, 

Putting the books away 

His heart pounds 

Such a riot 

He knows it must be heard, 

It sings a car, 

Visions of untold power 

And every star 

That he has dreamed on 

All of fourteen years, 

This is his job, 

Happy almost to tears 

He does not understand 

This strange new joy 

Widening his world 

To man from boy. 

Never again shall 

Any treasure hold 

Enchantment of this first, 

This self-earned gold. 
GLADYS MCKEE, 
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SAI 
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AT PRAYER 


I look to You 

across the things man cannot say, 

across a chasmed moment 

canyon-deep, 

to learn the distance of a lover's gaze, 

the depth of word beneath a tongue of stone. . . 


So heart must bridge, 

silence canopy the void 

where longing carves a silver line 
and wears its wordiess language 


off the banks of years. 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 


NT AGATHA IN PRISON — (Légende Dorée) 


Against the common woman Affrodyse 

and her foul daughters I have locked my mind 
like stone. “Your words are wind,” I said; 

“your rede is rain. Your jargoning 

a jape. You cannot break Christ’s bower down.” 


“A rock will soften sooner, or an anvil 
than this wild maid,” they told the prefect Quyncien. 


They bound me to the torment eculee, 
the cross thwart and the two ends thrust in earth 
and I wrung rapture from my agony. 


My breasts were cut by Quyncien’s command. 
“Son of a woman, nourished by her milk, 
you shame her now. Christ keeps me whole within.” 


Last night, no leech allowed, I bled in darkness 

till midnight when an old man and a child 

brought light and medicine. “Dread nothing, daughter, 
for I can heal this wound.” “Father,” I told him, 

















“being so rent with torment and despised, 


how should I fear you?” 
So he healed and left me. 


My keepers ran to see the pouring light 

but they had gone, Saint Peter and the angel. 
“Go! go!” the ghastly jailor clamored at me. 
But God forbid that I should lose my crown 
or cast my keepers into jeopardy. 


Tomorrow Christ will come for me. But Quyncien 
cruel and impious, dishonoring 
in me his mother’s milk, will fall to judgment 
between two fighting horses in a flood. 
SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P. 


MOMENT’S IMPRINT 


To go back to where in the meadow 
The bright doe stood 

In the identical light, 

The same woodland border curving, 
Making of field a green amphitheater, 
The fair protagonist irretrievably fled— 


Or to wait, watching the quivering brakes 
That border the inlet 

Where once the herons stood 

Majestic, guarding the swimming brood, 
The broad wings irrevocably vanished— 


Is to court in vain the golden moment, 
The final shimmer of sunlight on the wave, 
As the head turns, the gathering in of brightness. 
Only the fern crushed by the hoof of the doe 
Is the moment’s imprint, 
Or the faint motion of reeds in the marshes 
Where the herons have flown. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 
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TURNING WHEEL 


Years telescope. .. The jargon and the songs 
Are old before they’re new. Today belongs 
To yesterday, yet shapes tomorrow’s wrongs— 
As Through the Looking Glass, those in the quick 
Experience the pain and then the prick! 


Men crucify their Lord before His birth, 
In summer's heat they tend a wintry hearth; 
The pear trees flower in snow. . . The scholar’s wreath 
Is worn by babes still lisping out their Latin! 
“O Evening Star” becomes our daily matin. . . 


Before the battle starts they haul away 
The khaki-slain. And is today the day 
Of new war or of old? Let us not cry 
Our hearts out for the sad extinguishment— 
The ancient flowers yet breathe an early scent. 


Close by the church that lifts a fervent steeple 
The dead lie neatly folded as a couple 
Before they rise and marry in the chapel. . . 
The lilac bird of peace, the outbound dove, 
Meets the returning courier of love. 
AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL. 


OLD INDIAN CHIEF 


His eyes survey the ruins like parent hawks 

Returning to an empty nest 

With the four classical weapons: fear, anger, sorrow and pride 
And only a long, lost testament in which to sheathe them. 
His face is a map of immortality, geological and sage; 

A face like the desert itself, 

Redistributed by the wind and the sands; 

A face directed toward some strange purpose of the sun’s. 


The ghost riders pass before him in the sky: 
The brave ones who knew when to die, 
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The free ones, absolved from duties that scar the soul: 
The council fires, the talk, the treaties that lost a land. 
He knows the wealth of silence; it drums to his heart 
Remembering always the words that slew a dream. 


Around him, his people weave their baskets, 

Dance on the white man’s cue 

And act the part of Indians, wildly, 

So that naughty boys will remember and be good. 
Around him his people but price tags on their souls. 


He is their chief, War Eagle. 
But the war is over 
And the Eagle trails its wings in the dust of a sifting heart, 
Awaiting the final, single blow. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


INNOCENCE 


The wagging pup that followed me 
Would not go home, but jumped with glee 
And ran in circles. He would stand 

Only a moment at my command. 

And so I did what others do: 

I found a little stone—and threw! 


That fool pup ran to meet the stone 
As if it were a ball or bone, 

Licked it and gazed at me a bit, 
Asking what to do with it. 


He might have all too quickly known 
That something dark had hurled a stone. 
But nothing save a mild surprise 
Was written in those playful eyes. 
He thought no ill, nor was I blamed— 
And I was suddenly ashamed. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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AN EASTER THOUGHT 


O once upon a fresh-redeemed white time of sleep 

A tomb was beautiful, with April learning colors 
From the pale lips of Christ, and with primroses copying 
A thousand wounds, with twigs 


Watching two folded arms still giving and forgiving, 
And with skies imitating two eyelids now at peace, 
And O with birds intent to capture the sweet stir 
Under the flesh, which soon 


Shall be a resurrection and a conquering song 
All over. Is this the way Spring on my earth is born? 
O Easter sun, death too is beautiful and bright: 
A prelude, then, a flower. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


THE ANCIENT RIVER 


Love is a stream that flows up hill; 
It has no other way or will, 


For Love assuaged the primal thirst 
When the urge for being burst 


And sullen angels felt the tide 
Fill the emptiness of pride. 


Longer than Life or Death, the surge 
Mutes the paean and the dirge. 


Men who ask the river’s name 
Say “Love is water turned to flame” 


But he who seeks the river’s source 
Climbing upward on its course 


Knows the shape of silence cracked 
When the Word became the fact 





And Love rose up to find a level 
Higher than the reach of Evil. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


A POEM DEFINED FOR A CHILD 


First of all, you must not say 

You /Jike to write a poem: say 
You feel you want to give the day 
Another bit of brightness: say 
You are afraid the wind that blows 
May harm a bee and hurt a rose. 


A poem és when your eyes fill 
With tears before the youth of a rill, 
And your breath seems suddenly still 
Before the sunset over a hill: 

You see, the poem is in you 

Before you watch it in the blue. 


A poem is when the whole sea 
Seems home and you would like to be 
Resting there, forever free, 

Far from the shore and far from me: 
A poem, then, in you must sound 
Before you hear it all around. 


A poem is when a small leaf 

Can make you feel as frail and brief, 
And then you wonder at the mischief 
Of the wind, and for your grief 

There are no words, for even the word 
Reminds you of the wind you've heard. 


A poem is when, all at once, 

Your heart beats faster, your blood runs 
Bright in your veins and a hundred suns 
Seem to have risen in heaven at once: 
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You do not know the meaning of this— 
You only feel the world is bliss. 


A poem is a wounded wing 

Which you can heal, an easy thing 
You cannot do, a death you bring 
Within and yet you sing, 

A life which you can use and use 
And yet you feel you only lose. 


A poem, then, is you in you, 
And you again outside of you, 
Reflection of both gray and blue, 
And anticipation, too. 
Now listen: as far as the writing goes, 
Just copy the bee and copy the rose. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


IN A NURSING HOME—FOR MY MOTHER 
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Now all of you is gone 

But a faint gold spark, 

That comes and goes 

A candle in the dark, 

Your small, pale hands 

So busy all your life 

Have taken the cover’s 

Pink rosebuds to wife. 

Of all the things 

I ever had to do, 

This is the hardest, 

Sitting here with you, 

Powerless to help, 

Except by patient tryst, 

Knowing that now and then 

As though through amethyst 

Your golden spark is clear 

And you will smile 

And know that I am here. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 











BLIND-MAN’S BUFF 


Dark, tedious years had passed, 
And then we heard at last 
That Christ was passing by 
To bless the sightless eye. 


He heard the fervent plea: 
“O Lord, that I may see!” 
And granted our request, 
We saw among the best. 


Yet after all this time 
We use the gift sublime 
As if we had it not, 

Or that great day forgot. 


Still lifting up our eyes 

To heights where we aspire, 
We go on trampling feet 
And feelings in the mire. 


Still saying, “I don’t see 
Why this is asked of me,” 
Unwilling to this day 

To yield the right-of-way, 


We plunge about as blind 
As any you may find, 
Veiling against the light 
Our miracle of sight. 


Soul-beauty should surprise 
The Christ-anointed eyes 
And love inspire tears 

For all our sightless years, 


Yet willful blind-men deem 
Things other than they seem, 
For he’s still blind who sees 
Men but as walking trees. 
SISTER M, ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 
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ON THE FEAST OF SAINT CLARE 
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This is a golden day, 

My Lady Clare, 

Shining with clean, clear light 
Like your golden hair. 


The blue sky sings; 

The white clouds smile, 
And the green-gold grass, 
For a little while, 
Wears dew in rainbows 
Under the trees 

That sift the sunlight 
Into these 

Small pools of gold 
That no man’s purse 
Can buy or hold. 


And no man’s purse 

Can give delight 

Like God’s most beautiful 
Gift of light: 

Light of Wisdom; 

Light of day; 

Light of stars 

On Christmas hay. 


And the light that shines 
On your young face, 
Lifted in joy 

And glad with grace, 

As Francis clips 

Your golden hair 

And you are God’s— 
Forever, 

Clare! 


SISTER MARY ADA, CS. J. 

















BEAUTY, I CHARGE YOU WITH TREASON 


Beauty, I charge you with treason: 
Of my Christ you have made 

The highest poem written 

In heaven, and of His cross 

A lofty summit sundering 

Good and evil, sky and earth. 


I had forgiven you, Beauty, 

For making me see in the birth 
Of tender grass new youth; 

But now what have you done? 
You have adorned with blossoms 
Even His cross, a deadly tree, 
And I can see no more 

His blood, His tears, my crime. 


I had forgiven you, Beauty, 
For making me adore 

The humble and sublime 
Language of day and spring; 
But the cross of my Christ 
You should have left as it was 
The night I planted it there, 
And again I would cry. 


It was bloody and black, and the air 
Was the breath of my shame, 

And when I knew He was God, 

He was hardly a worm. 

Ah, but I cried and stood 

Right there in the blood and the storm, 
And felt in my frozen hand 

The spear become His pardon. 


O Beauty, give me back 

That horrid hour as it was; 

Give me, but crushed and stark, 

My Christ, my God on His cross. 

Not even you can touch Him: He is mine. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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A NOTE ON TENNYSON’S SESQUICENTENNIAL 
By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


HIS June in a feature story on Cambridge the magazine Holiday men- 

tioned a number of famous men of letters among notable Canta- 
brigians. Tennyson was not listed. Certainly Victoria’s great Laureate has 
had a bad press in America and England for something like two genera- 
tions. Humbert Wolfe’s fine tribute to him with its main accent on Maud 
hardly caused a ripple on the surface of the growing disdain for the man 
whom the late Irving Babbitt once named the last great lyrist in the lan- 
guage. Few critics could believe that one of the greatest existential 
portrayals of Angst is to be found in Maud’s poetic flashes and series of 
episodic pictures. As Wolfe pointed out, this way of presentation became 
so universal and obvious a method that it was forgotten that Tennyson 
invented it. Those who see in the writer of Maud only prettiness and 
shallowness both in the shape of his verse-forms and his ideas—and who 
fancy that he could have known nothing of Hopkins’ finding that “mind 
has mountains; cliffs of fall / Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed”—might 
even read through the epic without recognition of such cliffs of fall when 
they met them. Yet none can enter into the spirit of the poem Wolfe 
singled out as the work of the living master of words unless he knows 
quite as well as Sartre, Camus or MacLeish with his J.B. that the mind does 
have steeps and deeps and that Tennyson had “every crescendo and dimin- 
uendo that the ear could overtake at his command” to tell of them. 

That T. S. Eliot leaned heavily on Tennyson in his early writing is 
certain. The very form of The Wasteland is an echo from the above- 
mentioned epic. The mad scene in Canto II of Maud is the prototype of 
Eliot’s “death’s other Kingdom” of the Hollow Men. Critics who ascribe 
the Waugh novel-title “A Handful of Dust” to Eliot’s use of this phrase in 
the Wasteland perhaps do not know that Tennyson used it first. Stanza V 
of Canto II of Maud opens: 


Dead, long dead, 
Long dead! 
And my heart is a handful of dust... . 


In Eliot’s own appreciation of In Memoriam (written after the Wolfe 

essay) this poet does extol his predecessor for his “abundance, variety, and 

complete competence.” But he cries out bitterly at the close of the tribute: 
A gloomier end than that of Baudelaire: Tennyson had no singu- 


lier avertissement. And having turned aside from the journey 
through the dark night, to become the surface flatterer of his own 
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time, he has been rewarded with the despite of an age that suc- 
ceeds his own in shallowness. 


If Eliot is wrong—and he is—in calling Tennyson a flatterer of his 
own time, he has been misled by Harold Nicolson’s facilely patronizing 
picture in his book on Tennyson. Nicolson, drawing from Hallam Tenny- 
son’s valuable Memoir of his father, has nevertheless distorted the image 
left by the son into a caricature of a more or less talented stuffed shirt. 
But Eliot is not wrong in saying that Tennyson has had the despite of our 
age which succeeds Victorianism in its shallowness. (The word, however, 
should be “exceeds” if we can believe Thomas Mann’s diatribe against 
our current culture-climate. “The last half-century,” Mann wrote shortly 
before his death, “has been a retrogression of humanity, a frightening 
atrophy of culture of the most sinister kind, a loss in education, in decorum, 
in feeling for law, in truth and faith, in the most simple dependability.” ) 

The Somersby rector’s son actually had the same message for his age 
that Eliot preaches in the mid-twentieth century. In the latter’s words it 
is that the Christian world-order “is ultimately the only one which, from 
any point of view, will work.” As Humbert Wolfe says, Tennyson “fought 
with his times and not once or twice he rallied his countrymen in their 
Gadarene procession to the sea.” His choice of the Christian philosophy 
was a deliberate one; and he was opposed to Christianity’s opposers whom 
he fought with all the weapons he had at hand. His life (1809-1892) 
as it spans the entire nineteenth century shows constant grappling with 
anti-Christian forces. No one who reads the Wolfe tribute to Tennyson 
—a book-essay of sixty pages concentrating on Maud (1855) as the micro- 
cosm of Tennyson—can still revel in the supercilious criticism that has 
sent the Victorian to an antiquated attic. (The Attic element in this poet 
is to be spelled in capitals! ) 

But there’s a hopeful note on which to end: an academic rumor has it 
that the idea of Tennyson as a maiden-aunt, traditional minstrel type— 
which the Eliot revolution left behind—is itself to be shelved, and the 
music and lucidity in Tennyson again proclaimed. However, the sheer 
vastness and variety in the thought of this poet, along with his essential 
humility and deep piety, should not be overlooked. Though such a critic 
as Walter E. Houghton (in The Victorian Frame of Mind, Yale, 1957) 
may say of Tennyson that he “failed to lay the specters of the mind,” it is 
rather the modern commentator who has failed to read his poet truly, and 
thus failed to lay the specters in current Tennyson criticism. 

Dr. Houghton also says in an equally unfortunate misreading of Tenny- 
son that he held to faith in progress as a law of the universe, “a world- 
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process which must occur regardless of human efforts.” Nothing is farther 
from the truth. Where Tennyson in the close to In Memoriam refers to 
Arthur Hallam (“that friend of mine who lives in God”) as appearing 
before the times are ripe, he assuredly does not intend the meaning Hough- 
ton finds here—which is that the race progresses willy-nilly onward and 
upward forever. What he says is only what the Christian teleologist main- 
tains. This (in words drawn from Aristotle) is that the world and all 
that happens in it must reveal “the longing of matter after God,” a longing 
that shows itself supremely in man. Indeed there is no poet of Tennyson's 
stature who stresses the fact more that it is only by the choice of the good 
that man is ever brought nearer to God. In recognizing the wonders of 
the physical universe—and Tennyson is almost alone among the leaders 
of his era to proclaim that the evolutionary hypothesis is a gloriously 
Christian one—he sees a far greater wonder in the fact of man’s personality 
and freedom. For the greatest mystery, he said, is not “matter nor the 
finite-infinite” but “this main miracle that thou art thou, with power, on 
thine own act and on the world.” 

The point is that Tennyson never stops with mere human power: 
always—all the way from the opening prayer of In Memoriam to his last 
published sonnet—he asks the continuing help of Him Who is “Our Father 
and our Brother and our God.” This is the One the poet names the Pilot 
in the “Crossing the Bar”’—those lines (composed in the space of five 
minutes in Tennyson’s 81st year) which he wanted always to stand at 
the end of his works. 


Book Reviews 


POET AND SCHOLAR OF JAPANESE 


An Introduction to Haiku: An Anthology of Poems and Poets from Bashé 
to Shiki, with translations and commentary by Harold G. Henderson. New 
York: Doubleday and Company. $4.50. 

The entire book is indeed an “introduction,” for Mr. Henderson knows 
how to take his reader into the world of the haiku, and how to make him 
see what he sees, and feel what he feels. To see and feel, and then to see 
more and feel more, and prolong both picture and emotion in a kind of 
multicolored haze which is attachment to life and detachment from it, 
moment and timelessness, space and infinity: this is more or less the haiku. 
But it takes a Mr. Henderson to make us see the right picture at the right 
moment and in the right perspective. This he does with the accuracy of the 
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scholar who knows what he is talking about and, far more important, with 
the perception of the poet. It is quite true that haiku reading is in itself 
an art and that “in order really to understand a good haiku one has to 
read it over many times.” Mr. Henderson not only has read his haiku 
over many times, but has done much more. In each version he has given 
us, in seventeen English syllables, the creative result of all his readings 
and the essence—shall I say, quintessence?—of all the accumulated sug- 
gestions. But a word, first, about the apparatus of the book. 

After a brief, introductory chapter on the various characteristics of 
haiku, Mr. Henderson studies Matsuo Bash6; his pupils; other Early XVIII 
Century Poets; Taniguchi Buson; Buson’s contemporaries; Issa and, finally, 
Shiki. I said “studies,” not “treats,” for what Dante once called lungo 
studio e grande amore can be felt in every page of this volume. In dealing 
with each of his Japanese poets, Mr. Henderson does not want to impress 
his reader with this or that bit of biographical information; he goes 
straight to the point; he discards, that is, whatever is mere erudition and 
sheds light on whatever may bring poem and poet closer to our re-creative 
appreciation. Thus, to know, for instance, that Bashé was sitting in the 
garden of his little house in Edo when he composed his famous “frog-jump” 
haiku seems to clarify the human details of the poem and focus our 
imagination. 

Naturally, having fallen in love with the four major chapters of this 
book (and oh, how we see and feel Bashd’s mysticism, Buson’s earthiness, 
Issa’s humanity and Shiki’s restlessness! ), we have the impression that, in 
the three remaining chapters on Bashd’s pupils and on the early XVIII 
century poets and Buson’s contemporaries, too much matter has been too 
hastily amassed. Yet it is not so. The truth is that Mr. Henderson's rendi- 
tion of even the lesser poets is so felicitous, so Japanese in spirit, that we 
really would like to have more than one haiku by Yaha and more than 
but three by Sanpi. 

I think we now need an example of how Mr. Henderson translates the 
haiku. Fortunately we have here the Japanese text of each poem, which 
enables us to control and follow the translator. Take, for instance, this 
sad and tender haiku by Bashé: Kane tsukanu mura wa nani wo ka haru- 
no-kure. Considering that ka is a verbal question mark and wo an indica- 
tion of action, it means literally, “bell sound-not hamlet as-for what? 
spring-evening.” Now Mr. Henderson translates: 


A village where they ring 
no bells! —Oh, what do they do 
at dusk in spring? 
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And the haiku lives in you for you see that deserted village and think of 
the next spring which no music will gladden, and you even wonder how 
you will be able to face dusk, your dusk, with no more illusion of song— 
and to all this there is no answer. Well, this prolongation of poetry in 
you would have been impossible without Mr. Henderson's poetic insight. 

I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few more haiku: “The usu- 
ally hateful crow: / he, too, this morning, / on the snow!” (Bashd), “No 
blossoms and no moon, / and he is drinking sake / all alone!” (Bash6), 
“On the temple bell / has settled, and is fast asleep, / a butterfly” 
(Busosn), “Now that I’m old / I am envied by people— / oh, but it’s 
cold!” (Issa), “The others go home. / With the fireworks over, / how dark 
it’s become!” (Shiki). 

Since there is no rhyme in the originals, Mr. Henderson defends his 
own use of it with these conclusive words: “There is real danger that a 
literal translation might be mistaken for an unfinished piece of prose, and 
a haiku is not that, but a poem, complete as it stands.” He need not worry 
at all. Think what would happen to Shakespeare’s sonnets should we dare 
eliminate the rhyme of the couplets. It is exactly the rhyme that gives 
finality and memorability to a haiku as we see it and feel it with our differ- 
ent culture and therefore different sensitiveness. Besides, as Foscolo once 
said, we know that only a dusty grammarian (God save me from ninety- 
eight professors! ) can think of a literal and cadaverous translation. The 
ideal translator of poetry should himself be a poet, and his duty will be 
to go as close as possible to the animated meaning of the original and to 
the taste of his own nation. And this is Mr. Henderson’s achievement.— 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


FACTS SINGING 


Testament and Other Poems, by John Fandel. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
95¢. 

To employ words so that they read as direct as they might in a very 
simple statement of fact and still to make them sing is to possess a rare 
poetic gift indeed. And yet that is exactly the gift John Fandel possesses 
as a poet. Poem after poem starts with an utter and unassuming simplicity: 
“The morning forecast stated: Rain. It rained.” (“Rain”); “The storm 
began to prove the world will end.” (“Storm”); “I had a friend who 
would not rest” (“This Side of Asia”); “Soon the dark will magnify the 
stars” (“Evening”); and others in the same vein, more numerous than 
space allows. Here, one feels, is the cold rare air of achievement with 
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the warm human enthusiasm of endeavor as when a man climbs great 
heights, even as in this case, lyric heights. But neither the lyric heights of 
the Elizabethean nor the Romantic with their well-worn footholds, for 
the poet knows the pitfalls of imitation “I had to scale a new alp in the 
imagination. . . .” and map the course 


One alp, if it is tall enough 
demands man’s mastering the stuff 
he’s made of. 


The “mastering” indicates that he is “wise in the metrics of the pulse of 
man” and has “looked into the miracle heart of things.” For there is a 
movement in his poetry that is as simple as breathing. He has no axe to 
grind, no hammer to strike anvil; just a man talking in a way that is 
unassuming, quiet and crystal clear. So clear we can see to the depths of 
the meaning of the poem as well as into the depths of the heart of the 
poet. Each mirrors the other “for the heart is burning with the mind.” 

From the first poem to the last, we find a happy co-ordination of inner 
and outer worlds fused in a rhythmical and individual manner. He does 
not lose his way, as so many modern poets do, in a maze of ambiguity 
and disorder. He has picked his path and knows here he is going. And he 
goes his way in skillfully conceived and perfectly wrought patterns en- 
hanced by a music that cannot be easily shaken from the mind. Some of 
his best results “Monday’s Vision,” “Husbandry,” “Storm,” “Walking in 
Switzerland,” and “Rain.” Although John Fandel is well known to SPIRIT 
readers, a brief example may not be out of place. And while not the best 
poem in the book, I select the following simply because it is so appro- 
priately titled, “A Brief Example”: 


The flower in the garden will not last. 
It was not made to. We are meant to see 
The slow design—by which it came to be 
So splendid—show us when its bloom is past. 


Each flower happens quicker than our breath, 
Dies sooner than we die, and keeps a fine 
Fulfillment less than ours. Call this design 

A brief example for our life and death. 


The seed of its beginning died between 
The root of mountains and the roof of skies 
To be the flower opening our eyes 

To meaning, beautiful when really seen 
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That we who see the flower will not last. 
We are not made to. We are meant to see 
What any flower only hints to be, 

When all the dark we die in once is past. 


However no man who can write as well as John Fandel is above word 
play and this he exercises in poems like “Melinda,” “Prestigitator” and 
“In Wisdom’s Age.” Though he is perhaps most clever and charming in 
“Legend,” a poem which tells a simple story in 68 words, he rhymes 
dragon—drag on; to do—to-do; pilgramage—pilgrim, age; be lieve— 
believe; request—re: quest; his story—history. 

Sheed and Ward should be highly complimented in making such an 
excellent poet available in such an attractive and modestly priced eighty- 
page paperback. One could hope that John Fandel is but the first of what 
could be an excellent series of good Catholic poets——JAMES GALLAGHER. 


NOVELTY, SERIOUSNESS, HUMOR 


The Less Decewed, by Philip Larkin. New York: St. Martin’s Press (for 
The Marvell Press). $3.00. 

Sometimes it is embarrassing to arrive late at a party; this is the case 
here, when a book which has been lying on the desk waiting to be read 
turns out to be one which people have been reading and talking about for 
some time, and with great enthusiasm. Accompanying publicity material 
hails the writer as a genuine new poet; I read this information after I read 
the book (an admirable practice for reviewers, which I recommend in all 
modesty). And I find I agree with other critics, an equally embarrassing 
situation which happens seldom. Mr. Larkin has achieved a felicitous 
blend of generally good realism (not often a poetic term) and shaping 
of phrase. There is novelty, but not for its own sake. There is nature 
description, which serves a purpose. There is a conversational tone, which 
perks my ear far more than forced-coloratura lyricism. There is seriousness 
where it belongs, and a laugh now and then—for some reason, students do 
not think of poets as persons capable of a laugh; poets to them (at least 
at the beginning of a semester) must have all the happiness of Egyptian 
slaves dragging slabs of monstrous stone to make a pyramid. 

I underline when I read; in fact, the books I do not underline I throw 
away. Mere underlinings can mislead the reader looking over your shoulder. 
For example—returning to the felicitous and fresh turn of phrase—Mr. 
Larkin hears and sees the “fresh-peeled voice” of a thrush; he ties together 
the elements in the “wet spark” of a bubble; he observes and reflects on the 
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“serene foreheads of houses”; the scurrying traveler, noting each landmark 
as he tours, is clearly a “ruin-bibber”; the poet himself could not observe 
unless he had a “swivel eye.” But these are mere underlinings, notes for me, 
but not necessarily for anyone else. Let us, then, take the last phrase in 
context. The poet is writing “Lines on a Young Lady’s Photograph Album.” 
Time has sped by; the same face is at the hurricane eye on page after 
pasted page. Such elfin egotism is a bit too much; but let Larkin say it: 
“I choke on such nutricious images.” Then comes the quoted phrase: 


My swivel eye hungers from pose to pose— 

In pigtails, clutching a reluctant cat; 

Or furred yourself, a sweet girl-graduate; 

Or lifting a heavy-headed rose 

Beneath a trellis, or in a trilby hat 

(Faintly disturbing that, in several ways)— 

From every side you strike at my control, 

Not least through these disquieting chaps who loll 
At ease about your earlier days: 

Not quite your class, I’d say, dear, on the whole. 


There, too, and obviously, is the conversational tone hovering, just above 


the level of journalistic verse. 
Let us try another underlining: “sunscrubbed room”—merely an invita- 
tion to read the encompassing stanza; otherwise, just a colored camera slide. 


And how remote that bare and sunscrubbed room, 
Intensely far that padlocked cube of light 

We neither define nor prove, 

Where you, we dream, obtain no right of entry. 


“Going” perfectly illustrates the carved cabinet work of connotation; 
the wood of the idea holds to the mind’s eye; description is the neat cutting 
of the frame, the hardware of the latch: 


There is an evening coming in 

Across the fields, one never seen before, 

That lights no lamps. 

Silken it seems at a distance, yet 

When it is drawn up over the knees and breast 
It brings no comfort. 

Where has the tree gone, that locked 

Earth to the sky? What is under my hands, 
That I cannot feel? 

What loads my hands down? 


This does not quite match the intensity with which Eileen Duggan can con- 
jure thought at evening, nor even that of Lionel Johnson, but it has quiet, 
and most effective, intensity. 
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Novelty, but not for its own sake, appears most happily in a birthday 
song for Sally Amis. The irony should not be missed: 
May you be ordinary; 

Have, like other women, 

An average of talents: 

Not ugly, not good-looking, 
Nothing uncustomary 

To pull you off your balance, 

That, unworkable itself, 

Stops all the rest from working. 

In fact, may you be dull— 

If that is what a skilled, 

Vigilant, flexible, 

Unemphasized, enthralled 

Catching of happiness is called. 


This is what the Madison-Avenue mind should hear—except that in the im- 
balance of its advertising offices there are no ears: only tom-toms, high- 
pitched. For those who do have ears, and enjoy a word well used against a 
background of controlled sound, listen to the point being made to the ac- 
companiment of the harmony of vowels and consonants carefully arranged: 

This is the future furthest childhood saw 

Between long houses, under travelling skies, 

Heard in contending bells— 

An air lambent with adult enterprise, 

And on another day this will be the past, 

A valley cropped by fat neglected chances 

That we insensately forebore to fleece. 

On this we blame our last 

Threadbare perspective, seasonal decrease. 

Since this is an English book, I must use the cliché that everything 
in it is not everyone’s cup of tea; there are many definitions and exten- 
sions of realism and of contemporary language—some phrases may raise an 
eyebrow or two. And for those who look for a poet’s philosophy in his 
work, as I generally do, there is little to be found; Larkin does not now 
have that kind of assurance. But he is staunchly self-revealing, worth lis- 
tening to, and more rewarding in the number of good poems in a single 
volume than most contemporary voices are. It is reward beyond measure 
to want to go back and read a book many times over—JAMES EDWARD 
TOBIN. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE Epiror—I am taking advantage of Mr. Thomas P. McDonnell’s 
interesting invitation in SPIRIT, July, 1959, to comment on, “To the 
Modern Catholic Poets,” with the sub-epithet, “Good Friday,” by John 
Edward Hardy. So, here is what the poem meant to me: 
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I thought it a fine, explicit poem, well-rounded and full of rich words. 
The author would have Catholic poets take their religion seriously—Good 
Friday with its hopeful sacrifice as the horizon of their lives, the boundary 
of all experience. Too much trash has been written in this direction. There- 
fore, Mr. Hardy believes it right to offer the driest wine, nothing sweet, but 
even bitter stuff to rouse appetite and interest, and it should be wine to 
entertain and nourish at a banquet. 

So many words in this poem are simple but rich, rich in connotation. 
Take the word, “bend,” in the second line of this sonnet. Bend, here, could 
mean not only to apply oneself, but also to bow in reverence. And along 
the same line, “numbers,” might signify the groups of poets, or the meas- 
ures of their verses. At the end of this very line is “whimsey.” Yes, poetry 
is fantastic in comparison to practical prose, and if whimsey is used, it 
should be grave, “sternest.” 

The word, “offended,” in the third line, denotes here, violation, sin 
against the divine. The carpenter’s boy feels this even in His “wrist,” 
where the pulse throbs, that vital timepiece. And he stretches his frame to 
the sorry botched cross (hurriedly put together before the solemn Sabbath ) 
to get the deed done and readied for the great accomplishment of Easter 
Sunday. Then the part of the poem that follows is quite splendid: 

But still it is 

Crucial too, and more, to think how watched 
The joiner of it when scarecrow silence 

Broke to swansong. 


Note, “crucial,” having the form of a cross, and therefore pertaining to a 
supreme trial; the awfulness of that day, the darkening sky, the scarecrow 
dead appearing in their tatters; the “swansong.” 

Then, “For we must bear / The day for flight”—"“bear,” here, could be 
to assume the duty or responsibility, and “the day,” could be any of the 
trinity of days from Good Friday to Easter Sunday. And, “for flight,” for 
song. Then, “we take that word for all His feather’—“word” equals the 
pledge, the revelation of God. And, “feather,” perhaps means not only 
wings, but honor, or a mark of distinction. The Catholic poet must have 
convictions or confusion will result 


“in some bloody clout or other 
Wrap the mind forever.” 


“Pylades! Pylades!” Pylades and Orestes were the symbol of friendship 
in Greek mythology. Christ wanted all men to be friends, brothers. But 
if a Catholic poet has no great beliefs or cannot express them, what friends 
has he? Nothing but confusion, meaningless, trivial—-ETHEL KING. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


A set of three Anthologies of Poems from SPIRIT will make an ad- 
mired gift to a discriminating friend or library. The set may be obtained 
—all orders accompanied by remittance—for $6.00. Single copies are 


priced as follows: 


Drink from the Rock 
From One Word 
Sealed Unto the Day 


A gift one-year subscription to SPIRIT is $3.00; two years, $5.00; 
three years, $7.00. 


A Christmas gift card will be sent to each recipient. 
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